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seed. A number of them told me before I|very friendly way and shook hands with me. 
made the offer, that they would like to plant|I seated myself at some distance from him ; 
and sow more seed but they had none, nor|jhe pretty soon invited me to step aside with 
money to buy with. They were much pleased /|him, his object seemed to be to enlist me in 
with what 1 proposed, and commenced get-/his favor. I told him I was opposed to hav- 
ting more ground ready. I purchased andjing the reservation divided, believing the 
distributed amongst them something like 180 object was entirely to promote the interests 
bushels of potatoes, besides oats and buck-|of the Ogden Company, and would notin any 
wheat. It is thought they seeded a quarter|/way benefit the Indians. I gave him to un- 
more ground last spring than they did a year|derstand that I would oppose everything that 
ago. Their corn, considering the heavy frost}would be prejudicial to their interests; that 
we had on the 11th day of the 6th month, |I felt friendly towards him, but would oppose 
was good, their oats were good ; the potatoes|the act he was engaged in. I left him and 
rotted some in the ground; I should think| went into the council-house—he pretty soon 
they had three quarters of a crop; buckwheat/|followed. Old Blacksnake informed him the 
middling. I feel a hope they will be able to|conclusion of the council was, not to have the 
get along, as it regards provisions, pretty com-|reservation divided. The surveyor informed 
fortably. I have bad this last spring and|the council that he was employed by the arbi- 
summer, two schools in operation. In the/|trators to do the work, that it was necessary 
spring I had two teachers employed, through /|in order to complete their map; that it could 
the summer I taught one of the schools my-|not in any way affect their title, &. Tunis 
self; six who attended the school at Cold) Halftown (a chief) told him that they were 
Spring could read in the Testament, others in|united in the conclusion not to have the reser- 
easy reading; but few of the children can|vation divided, that he thought there was 
speak much English. We have still to con-|nothing in the last treaty that required it, 
tend with the sale of ardent spirits on andjand they wished him now to stop. The sur- 
near the reservation; it bas been one of the|veyor attempted again to persuade the chiefs 
most trying things [ have had to contend|to let him go on, telling them he divided the 
with. i have spoken to nearly all who sell| Cattaraugus reservation, that he met with no 
the article near, and to two who sell it on the|obstruction there, and the Indians appeared 
reservation—giving them my opinion of the|pleased with it; he was sorry to go on with- 
sinfulness of the practice, telling them I be-jout their consent, but would be under the 
lieved the use of it very much disqualified | necessity of doing so; that if they would not 
persons for answering the great end for which |submit to it, it would have to be done at some 
they were created, and obstructing the im-|future time. Tunis again informed him that 

rovement of such Indians as made use of it. |they were united in the conclusion not to have 

hese persons have all treated me more kindly |janything done ; that it was not worth while 
than I could have expected. I have, | think,|for bim to say anything more on the subject, 
spoken to nearly all the Indians on this reser-jand if he did not stop, they would endeavor 
vation who make much use of spirituous/to find means to stop him. I went to Buffalo 
liquors, of the great disadvantage it may be|at the request of the chiefs, and ascertained 
bot to their present and future prospects./from Thomas Lowe, (he is generally called 
They nearly all appear to receive it as anact|Judge Lowe, he being the arbitrator that 
of kindness, which makes the labor much|was chosen to act for the Indians in settling 
more easy and pleasant to me. Some of the|up the last treaty), that the surveyors were 
chiefs are zealous in support of temperance. |(employed) by the Ogden Company, that the 

I sometimes feel so poor and weak that I|arbitrators had nothing to do with it, had 
think it is bat little I can do to help this much|made out their report, and their services 
injured people; at other times I feel comforted | ended last spring; that the treaty did not re- 
in believing that if I should keep my place, |quire the reservation to be divided, and that 
and do what is required of me it will be enough, |it was optional with the Lodians whether it 
and that the reward is precious and sure; it/should go on or not. The Supreme Court of 
is the blessing of the Lord that makes fruitful.|this State has given an opinion, in a case that 
There has been a great improvement among|had been tried at Buffalo, between a man by 
the Indians within a few years in regard to|the name of Lee and the Ogden Company, in 
temperance. relation to some timber which Lee had pur- 

Some time ago two surveyors came on/|chased of the Cattaraugus Indians that had 
with men to assist them to divide this reser-|been cut on their own reservation, in which it 
vation off into sections, and commenced the|says: ‘‘ The Indians have never parted with 
work. The chiefs called a council, which was|the title to the land on which the timber was 
attended by thirteen of them and a number|cut; that their right is as perfect as it was 
of other Indians. I was invited to attend.|when the first European landed on their con- 
One of the surveyors, and two or three of his|tinent, with the single exception that they 
then told them if they would prepare more| men, also attended the council. When I went cannot sell without the consent of the govern- 
ground I would purchase seed for them and into the house the chiefs were generally there,|ment. Their right of occupancy to them and 
they might pay me when they drew their an-| but did not appear to be doing much business;|their heirs forever, remains wholly unim- 
nuity; to a few who were poor I would give|the surveyor was also there: he got up in alpaired. They are not tenants of the State— 
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“ For The Friend” 
Some Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer 
Worth. 
(Continued from page 327.) 

[The following letter was omitted under the 
proper date, but as it gives some interesting 
information in regard to the Indians and their 
legal rights, and contains many good senti- 
ments, it is thought it may well be introduced 
here. } 















Tunessassa, 11th mo. 1844. 

Dear Friend,—I received thy acceptable let- 
ter; it afforded me satisfaction to hear from 
thee, thy family, and from my relatives and 
friends generally, and seemed to do me almost 
as much good as a short visit from one of my 
friends. When I was about to return to this 
country last spring, and afler getting here, 
the thought of being again separated from my 
relations and friends was quite a trial to me. 
Iam convinced we do not know what poor 
creatures we are until we are tried ; we some- 
times think we could submit to almost any- 
thing if we were convinced it was our re- 
ligious duty, but our natural strength soon 
gives way when it is brought to trial; we 
then feel the necessity of drawing near to 
Him who can support us under every priva- 
tion and trial He permits to come upon us; 
yea, and enables us to rejoice in the midst of 
them, or rather in Him to rejoice. I was 
mercifully favored to feel myself in my proper 
place, and I know not that I wished myself 
at home at any time. The comforts of a 
Christian when he is favored to feel the life- 
giving presence of his Divine Master to be 
with him, far exceed that of any earthly 
home. When I compare my trials and priva- 
tions with what many have had to experience, 
they appear comparatively small, and I feel 
sensible that I have great reason to be thank- 
ful that I bave been so mercifully dealt with. 
After my return last spring, my time for some 
weeks was spent in going amongst the natives, 
persuading and encouraging them to clear off 
more land, put up their fences, and plough 
their ground so as to be ready to put in their 
spring crops in good season. I also endeavored 
to persuade them to farm more land: telling 
them it was cheaper to raise grain than to 
buy it. I waited until I thought they had 
done nearly all they would be likely to do, 
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they hold under their own original title. 
They have-cut and sold their own timber, 
and I see no principle upon which the plain- 
tiff can have an action either against them or 
their vendor.” . * . . 

I do not, as yet, feel quite able to fix upon 
the proper time for leaving, but desire to be 
preserved in patience until that time arrives. 
Oh! it is a great and a good thing to be en- 
tirely resigned to the will of our Divine 
Master. 

In sincere love I remain thy friend, 
Epsenezer Worru. 
(To be continued.) 


From “The London Friend.” 
Friends in Cardiganshire, Xe. 

The Friend of Eighth month, 1874, con- 
tained an account of a visit that I had paid to 
Gwern Driw, the only spot which seems to 
have been used by the Society of Friends as 
a burial-ground in Cardiganshire. Some par- 
ticulars were also given respecting the Friends 
who had lived in that county, two of whom, 
Samuel George and his brother John George, 
resided at the adjoining village of Llandewi- 
Brefi, in the early part of last century. Iam 
now able to add to this aecount, by having 
lately had an opportunity of perusing some 

apers left by John Player, a Friend of Tock- 
ington, near Bristol, who took an active part 
in the concerns of the Society in the latter 
half of the last century, and died in 1808, 
aged about eighty-three. 

In 1753, when John Player was about 
twenty-eight years of age, he spent about six 
weeks in travelling through Wales as com- 
panion to one whom he describes as “ That 
worthy and honorable servant of God, William 
Brown, of Philadelpbia.’’ William Brown 
was the brother-in-law of John Churchman, 
an eminent American minister, with whom 
he was a frequent fellow-laborer in the Gos- 
pel. They had crossed the Atlantic together, 
but they believed it was best for them to carry 
out their visits in this country for the most 
part separately. In part of his service John 
Churchman had for a companion John Pem- 
berton, whom he describes as ‘‘a sober, well- 
inclined young man,” and who himself subse- 
quently became a valuable minister. 

John Player wrote a brief journal of his 
visit in Wales with William Brown, in which 
(after mentioning meetings held in the coun- 
ties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, 
and Pembroke) he says :— 

“12th mo. 5, Fourth-day.—Being guided by 
Morgan Price we set forward over the moun- 
tains to the widow Ann Evans, at Gwern 
Driw, in the parish of Llandewi-Brefi, in Car- 


diganshire, at whose house we had a meeting | 


on the morrow. A solid and satisfactory meet- 
ing it was, there being some of the neighbors 
well-inclined, and most of the few Friends 
there keep their places pretty well, being of 
those who was first convinced in this place; 
to whom encouragement was given, as well 
as the way of life declared to others, which 
covered the souls of some present through the 
power of Him who is all-sufficient, that it 
seemed as a shower to refresh the drooping 
heart of some there ; they were encouraged to 
continue in the practice of holding a week-day 
meeting. From this place (on Sixth-day) we 
set forward, guided by Daniel Evan, to John 
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esteemed of at home, having butt a meeting- 
house and purchased the ground at their cost. 
We rested with them one day, and the morrow, 
being the First-day, we had a meeting (which 
was pretty large, I think I may say very, con- 
sidering the few inhabitants hereaway), and 
a solemn and good meeting it was, the states 
of some seeking souls present being a pretty 
deal spoken to, and encouraged to goon. The 
morrow we set forward to Llanidloes, guided 
by Edward Rees.” 

This is the only notice of Cardiganshire 
that occurs in this journal, and Gwern Driw 
is also the only place in that county men- 
tioned by John Charchman; but the names 
given of the Friends who were seen by Wil- 
liam Brown and his companion form connect- 
ing Tinks respecting others. Daniel Evan, 
who guided these Friends into the adjoining 
county of Montgomery, was the grandfather 
of an elderly woman who was living in the 
village of Liandewi-Brefi, in 1873, and who 
very pleasantly supplied some of the informa. 
tion I sought. “The widow Ann Evans” was 
the sister of the Georges, and of them John 
Player has left the following interesting ac- 
count :— 

“An Account of John Goodwin's visit to 
some young convinced at Gwerndriw, as re- 
lated by himself to me the 8th of Twelfth 
month, 1753, at his house at Esgairgoch. 

“ At the Yearly Meeting at Llandovery, in 
Carmarthenshire [in 1709], was observed two 
young men of sober and grave deportment to 
be often pretty much reached in the meetings 
and much tendered by the power of Truth. 
By their apparel and speech they was taken 
to be Friends; but none knew from whence 
they were, neither did any ask them as I 
know, nor make inquiry after them till they 
were gone from the town, when it arose with 
me to inquire after them, but they were gone; 
but by some means I found they lived in Car- 
diganshire, but where, or what their names 
was, I could not learn. Some time after my 
return home I found it laid on me to go and 
visit those two young men, but where to gol 
|know not, nor whom to inquire after ; so de- 


jlayed in going till I could not with ease of 


|spirit stay any longer at home. Then calling 
jto mind that there was no Friends lived in 
\that county as I knew of, save an old man at 
Aberystwith, to whom I resolved to go and 
inquire if he knew of any such as my concern 
was to; so taking my horse early in @ morn- 
ing I rode to this Friend, who | found more 
ignorant concerning them than myself; so 
then was I left in a great strait; to go back I 
did not dare without offence to my Master, 
jand where to go forward I could not tell: but 
being very low in myself I resolved to rely on 
the Divine Director for my guide, and accord- 
ingly turned my horse and rode out of the 
town, resolving to ride that road I found most 
freedom to take, when I came where there 
was two, accordingly having followed this 
Guide without asking any one after any re- 
ligious or sober people, till I came within 
about a mile of the place where they lived, 
where, seeing a man keeping sheep, I found 
ifreedom to go and ask him if he knew of any 
sober, religious people thereabout. He told 
me there was two young men and their sister 
who lived about a mile off that was called 
Quakers, who would not pull off their hat, nor 





and rode to the house, where being come I 
called at the door and asked if any religious 
people lived there. The father came to me, 
who was a sour old man, and much displeased 
with my manner of addressing him; but his 
son John, being in a garden behind the house, 
heard my first inquiry and ran to me and fell 
on my neck and kissed me, having in the spirit 
knowledge of my coming. It was now near 
night and where to get lodging could not tell, 
and they was afraid to ask their father for me 
to lodge there, but desired me to ask myself, 
which I did, and he told his son he might set 
up my horse and take me in ; so, after having 
been there a little time, the father began to 
exclaim against his children for their leaving 
the church and joining in so foolish a worship 
as he apprehended ours was. I was led in the 
meekness of wisdom to open to him the way 
of righteousness ; he became more moderate, 
and suffered his children to sit with me; we 
were comforted in each other’s company, being 
one in all things, though they bad not seen 
or heard anything of our Society till a little 
before the aforesaid Yearly Meeting. Their 
names were Samuel George, John George, and 
Ann, their sister (now the widow Ann Evans, 
at whoso house the meeting is held.”) 

The foregoing narrative is a valuable addi- 
tion to the memoir of Samuel George, which 
is published in the Fifth Part of “ Piety Pro. 
moted ;’’ but is equally valuable as portraying 
the earnest Christian character of John Good- 
win, of whom there is also an account in 
“ Piety Promoted,” confirming the impression 
that ho “walked by faith, not by sight,” in 
other cases besides this, in which he seemed 
to remember that “it is not the will of oar 
Father in Heaven that one of the little ones 
should perish,” even if he had literally to carry 
out our Saviour’s description of ‘“ going into 
the mountains” to seek some of His flock. To 
accomplish this object was no light matter ; 
for the first journey to Aberystwith would be 
about thirty miles, and, after getting no in- 
formation at that place, there would be twenty 
miles more to ride before reaching Llandewi- 
Brefi. 

John Goodwin was in very limited circum- 
stances when he was a young man, and, being 
anxious for the support of his family, he pur- 
posed following his parents and other near 
relations, who had removed to America; but, 
“finding a stop in his mind, and feeling after 
Divine counsel, he found it his place to settle 
in his native land; and it livingly arose in his 
heart that the Lord would provide for him 
and his family.” “At the close of his days, 
he said with thankfulness that the Lord had 
fulfilled this to him.’ About the twenty- 
seventh year of his age he was called to the 
work of the ministry, and became an able in- 
strument in turning many from darkness to 
light, and from Satan to the power of God. 
He often paid religious visits in Wales and in 
some parts of England. He is described as 
having been pleasant in conversation, and 
continued fresh and lively to oldage. During 
his last illness he appeared to be in a heavenly 
frame of mind, abounding with praises to God 
for his continued mercies, often expressing 
how valuable the enjoyment of the love of 
God ison a dying-bed. He died in 1763, aged 
about cighty-two years. 

Esgairgoch, where John Goodwin lived, is 


Goodwin’s, at Esgairgoch, on the mountains/go to church, but did sit together without any|a village about eight miles from Llanidloes, 
called Trefeglwys, in Montgomeryshire. This|preaching; at hearing of which my heart|in Montgomeryshire, very near the sources 
Friend and his wife are a noble pair, and well'jeaped for joy. I inquired of him the way!of the Severo and the Wye, on the slopes of 
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Plinlimmon. It was of such a Welsh moun- 
tain as this, though more probably it was 
Cader-Idris, that George Fox wrote, with no 
expressions of incredulity, that ‘“‘ the country 
people said it was two or three miles high.” 
And he says, “From the side of the bill I 
could sec a great way. And I was moved to 


ported on such a dense forest of piles that|}unguarded, and during our repose have suf- 
only the smallest skitf can pass through the/fered the enemy to enter and sow his tares, 
narrow, tortuous openings. Formerly the|we must be willing now to abide the con- 
thieves had a channel of this kind from one|sequence, until the sifting time may be over; 
end of the city to the other, by which they|jand oh! that we may be found among the 
could travel nearly the whole distance with-|solid wheat in the end—of which we are as- 
out showing themselves.” sured ‘not one grain shall be lost. * * * 
















set my face several ways, and to sound the day Oh! the sweetness of true humility ; is it not 
of the Lord there. And I told John ap Jobn For “The Friend.” |at the very foundation of all our building in 
@ faithful Welsh minister) in what places Letters of James Emlen. ~ agery things? how fearful of every thing 

od would raise up a people to Himself, to (Continued from page 325.) that is high and lifted up! how jealous of 


sit under bis own teaching. These places he 
took notice of; and since then hath a great 
people arisen in those places.” 

At the time that John Goodwin was living 
we are told by John Churchman, that there 
were at Esgairgoch “several tender Friends ; 
but,” he adds, “ the living are scarcely able to 
bear the weight of the professors, who, al- 
though they know the truth, do not abide 
therein, and so are as withered branches cast 
forth.” Amongst those who then lived there 
was Edward Rees, who followed the occupa- 
tion of a mountain farmer ; his widow, Eliza- 





“8th mo. 31st, 1852. * * * How hard|every aspiring thought—how much at home 
it is, under the pressure of bodily infirmity,! with the lowly, little ones. Do we not desire 
still to feel a weight of responsibility resting|that our dwelling may be appointed with such 
upon the mind, which it is not easy to put/|to all eternity? Yes, I fully believe we do, 
away. I fully believe divine compassion re-|and if we are faithful to what we know, we 
gards thee,—thy sighs and thy tears, and even |shall not be disappointed. * * * IfI know 
thy physical ailments are not unnoticed—that|my own heart thore is nothing I so much de- 
I crave thy strength may be renewed and re-|sire as to be enabled to walk acceptably in 
vived by a sense of His mercy, and that thou|the divine fear until my change come—which 
mayest hold up thy head in hope: We are/|I often think may not be far off. * * * 
said to be ‘saved by hope,’ and let us not suffer|Oh! that the wound of my people was healed, 
the enemy to rob us of this precious anchor|/and harmony restored.” 
to the tossed and tribulated mind. 



























beth Rees, continued to reside at Esgairgoch| ‘1st mo. 12th, 1853.—Thy little messenger A Big Cut. 
until her decease, in 1804, at the advanced| was relieving. * * * I had feared my letter| Pussage of a Train Through the Grand Canon 
age of 97. Their descendants settled further|might prove like the prescription of an un- of the Arkansas. 


south, and the last survivor in the Society of 
Friends who retained the family name was 
their grandson, the late Jonathan Rees, who 
died at Neath in 1867. 

In thus githering together fragments re- 
specting the Friends in Cardiganshire, the 
exact limits have been exceeded by the mem- 
tion that has been made of some who lived in 
the adjoining county of Montgomery. Al- 
though Friends have ceased to exist in these 
districts, yet, when we turn to such records 
as we can find respecting them, it is evident 
that Friends’ principles were far more exten- 
sively held in the latter than in the former 
county ; but the number seems to have been 
greatly reduced by emigration to America, on 
which continent the Welsh element is still 
very apparent in the surnames that frequently 
occur; for there we hear of the families of 
Evans, Griffiths, Jenkins, Jones, Thomas, Wil- 
liams, and other names that are most familiar 
in Wales. Freperick J. GIBBINS. 

Neath, Third month 12th, 1879. 


skilful physician, and so do more harm than| The actual passing of the first passenger 
good. I felt glad that peace was restored,|train through the Grand Canon and Royal 
and hope the return of it may be accompanied |Gorge, on the line of the Denver and Rio 
with renewed encouragement to devote thy-|Grande Railroad of Colorado was briefly men- 
self unreservedly to the best of Masters. To|tioned last week, The Denver Tribune con- 
‘know how to abound’ as well as ‘how to|tains a glowing description of the pioneer ex- 
suffer want,’ I have often thought mast be|cursion of invited guests. The excursion 
among the highest of christian attainments.|started from Denver, but received accessions 
To suffer with patient submission, and let it|at other points along the route. On reaching 
‘have its perfect work’ in ‘strengthening,|the canon the engine was placed in the rear, 
stablishing and settling’ us, and to ‘abound’|so as to give a better view to the tourists. 
with trembling and humility, lest the enemy|The approach to the canon is gradual. The 
should insinuate some of his flattering delu-|distant hills draw nearer, and the Valley of 
sions, and tempt us to think—now all is safe, | the Arkansas becomes narrower and narrower 
we shall never be moved, &c.; but blessed is|until the river is shut in closely on both sides 
he that endureth temptations such as these, |by high mountains, sloping gently away and 
and many others, for ‘when he is tried he|covered with verdure. Then the slope of the 
shall receive the crown of life.’ ‘The things;mountains becomes more perpendicular, and 
concerning me shall have an end,’ said the|the hills become higher, until suddenly the 
dear Master; and we are not to suppose that|river is completely shut in by mountains with 
‘the rod of the wicked shall always rest upon|mighty tops. The roar and rattle of the train 
the lot of the righteous ;’ but that he shall in| grows louder and echoes up and down. The 
due time know his enemies to be subdued |train is fairly inthe canon. It moves slowly. 
under him, and the crown of victory—the/The mountain walls are of a dizzy height, 
mark of holiness—placed upon his head. and so close together that looking ahead they 

‘T dare say there are many trials, peculiar|appear simply to form a crevice, a huge, 
to the position, but I have also often had|awful crooked crevice, through which the 
reason to think there was much to be thank-/ miserable little train was timidly crawling. 
ful for in being placed in a situation wherein| The curves of the canon are superb. They 
we can serve the good cause in our outward |constitute the finishing touch to its grandear, 
vocation ; but little in it to flatter and nourish |and fill the mind with a fuller appreciation of 
is supported on piles driven into the mud.|selfish feelings, and a constant opportunity to|this great miracle of nature. But the Royal 
The article says :— do a little good, if it is only by diffusing the|Gorge! Imagine two almost perfectly per- 

This under side of the city is a shadowy|salutary influence of a good example, a de-|pendicular walls rising to a height of 2,200 
world even at high noon, and its structure, as|vout and prayerful spirit, an affectionate in-|feet, and only thirty feet apart, those walls 
well as its seclusion, makes it as good as a/terest in the best welfare of the flock of|presenting jagged and irregular masses of 
forest for hiding. The piles stand in rows|‘ lambs’ entrusted to your care. rock that on the railroad side hang over the 
running across the pier, a stringer of heavy} “2nd mo. 28th, 1853. * * * Ido think|train all creviced and ready to fall in thou- 
timber lies on top of every row, joists lie|it may be allowable, sometimes, for the poor|sands of tons. The roadbed is cut out of the 
across the stringer, and planks cover the|sorrowing disciples to talk together by the|solid rock, and masses of this hang over it 
whole. Thus between the top of each stringer] way (as did the two on their way to Emmaus), |stretching out a hundred feet. One cannot 
and the planks there is quite a space, where| under those feelings of sadness and disappoint- | look to the top of this wall on account of these 
boxes and bandles can be hidden. The under| ment that must attend many during the trials | projecting, irregular bluffs, but the height to 
side of a pier can hold a good sloop-load of|of the present day; and 1 am sure I would |the top even as measured by the eye disturbs 
packages, and a box on a stringer is invisible] rather be found in company with such, than|tbhe faculties and brings on vertigo. The 
to any one passing under the pier, unless he} with those who are taking their ease and are|cooped-up Arkansas rashes madly by, a nar- 
passes very close to it. There are many miles|unconcerned about these a We feel|row thread, made still more so by the rocks 
of piers about the city, and each pier has a/disappointed, because we hoped better things thrown into it. There is not room to step 
great quantity of stringers. So here is a vast| from the worthy profession of our education, from the train without pitching into the 
region of secrecy right under the busiest part}and one that we had tested and tried and river. Not a word is uttered. The engineer 
of New York. Many of the piers are sup-'loved and admired. But if we have been too whistles occasionally, and timid folks look for 






























Under the Piers. —A recent article in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, describes a visit paid, in com- 
pany with one of the steamboat police, along 
the docks and piers of New York city. The 
piers are generally open below, so that the 
water ebbs and flows beneath the flooring on 
which the goods are deposited. This flooring 
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For “The Friend.” 
AN APPEAL TO FRIENDS. 
BY SARAH B. WILBUR. 


the rocks to fall. It is really a strain on the 
mind to take it in; and this can be only feebly 


done on a single trip. Two thousand feet 
When so many poor souls are going astray ? 


Going down in their sin to darkness and doom, 
Only hoping the future will end in the tomb. 


You are imprisoned in a crack thirty feet 
wide, and are partially under one mountain 
wall. You can see on the opposite side the 
gradations of the verdure, rich below, im- 
poverished above. And the curves become 
more awful as you look ahead or back. For 
forty-five minutes the tourists enjoyed this 
sight. The train stopped at the construction 
bridge near the end of the gorge. Salutes 
were fired, a fifteen minutes halt was made, 
and the engine started the train for Canon] — : 
City. There was no sun in the gorge, but it| Light words and gayety, merely hide fears, 
slanted down the opposite mountain wall as Sa heart is made better by sorrow and tears. 
: y precept and practice, let ’s earnestly seek 
the party returned through the canon, in- 
creasing the surpassing beauty of the scene. ) 
The canon is eleven miles in length, and the Smwatarvee nore te meyer ie ow be gay, 
eS milo and a-half. The tourists had | They sag bo called hence to meet their just oom, 
seen it all—seen the greatest natural wonder | And find that the future ends not in the tomb? 
of the West and the first train of passengers : . ; 
had passod through the gorge. Tt wil bo tery then will ave opened i Fe gue 
impossible to build another road through the 'No hata can be ioe where the soul meat die ; 
gorge. Until this point is reached the other |The tree will have fallen, and so it must lie. 
side of the river has the advantage, being| Hopkinton, R. I., 5th mo. 12th, 1879. 
easier to build over. But the only way to lal . 
continue a road beyond the opening of the 
gorge would be to bridge the Arkansas and 
run over the track of the Santa Fe. This is 
the only escape. In cutting the road-bed in 
the gorge the workmen would begin high up 
on the mountain wall and blast down to the 
level of the road. In this way masses of rock 
a hundred yards wide have been split from 
the mountain. In that narrow crevice it was 
difficult to dispose of this material. Some 
was used for the road-bed, and the rest of 
necessity was thrown into the Arkansas. This 
made the already too much shut-in stream 
still more contracted. 


True, we cannot save them, the choice is their own ; 


A word dropped in season the wild heart may reach, 
And our daily example a sermon will preach. 


By faithfully striving they may yet be made whole ; 
But mirth and the revel, ne’er yet saved a soul. 


above you are the tops of the mountain walls. = can we be mirthful, how can we be gay, 


WAITING. 


Do the little brown twigs complain 
That they haven’t a leaf to wear ? 
Or the grass, when the wind and rain 

Pull at her matted hair ? 


Do the little brooks struggle and moan 
When the ice has frozen their feet ? 

Or the moss turn gray, as a stone, 
Because of the cold and sleet ? 


Do the buds that the leaves left bare 
To strive with their wintry fate, 
In a moment of deep despair, 
Destroy what they cannot create ? 
Oh, Nature is teaching us there 
—_+s—___ To patiently wait, and wait. 
For “The Friend.” 
The new doctrine advanced by some Backward my memory wanders to-night 
amongst us, that it is not the office or work) Into the shadows of by-gone years, 
of the Spirit to sanctify or cleanse the soul Parting the curtains and bringing to light 
from sin, but that it, the Spirit, simply leads| The past, with its gladness and tears. 
the soul to depend on the blood shed on Cal- | 
vary to cleanse them, whilst they can indulge | 
the gratification of the carnal man, in pride 
and ostentation, must be very agreeable to 
the great deceiver of souls; as well as what Of a sister’s tears and a mother’s prayers— 
is now advanced, that universal peace must) Of trials, temptations and victories won— 
not be expected until Christ appear in person Of days of brightness and freedom from cares, 
again upon the earth. These new views will| OF ofstriving to utter, “Thy will be done. 
not accord with the doctrine of our early And I marvel much at the tangled skein 
Friends ; but the enemy has first drawn many|__The parted curtains have left in sight, 
from Christ in the heart, and then drawn a} With threads of gladness and threads of pain : 
“veil” over the understanding; and it is only All mingled and twisted, the dark with the light. 
as Friends are brought to live in the purity, Ah! strangely woven, these lives of ours, 
in the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, that | With warp of gladness and woof of pain, 
they can remove this “veil.” But we are as-| Yet the flowers would droop in the sunny hours 
sured, “‘ The loftiness of man shall be bowed Were they never refreshed by the cooling rain. 


down, and the haughtiness of man shall be) We wonder oft-times at the broken threads, 
brought low,” and “That the Lord shall arise} And murmur at trials and crosses we meet, 


to shake terribly the nations.” S. C. | Ne’er thinking it needeth each fragment and shred 
To render the pattern of life complete. 


ee 


Things long forgotten, memories hushed, 

Dreams I had tenderly buried from sight— 
Longings unsatisfied—bright hopes crushed— 

Of sunshine and gladness—of shadow and blight. 





. . ‘ |Oh, a careful Weaver is watching the loom— 
It is as truly witnessed now, asin days of| And tho’ the web may seem jagged and rough, 
old, that to be “ spiritually-minded is life, and | Whether threads of glory or threads of gloom 
peace ;” to mind the spirit, to have our minds, | He knoweth the reason, and that is enough. 
thoughts and wills exercised by the Spirit of 
truth, “is life-and peace; and to be carnally- 


But when stumbling in darkness, the path may be shown. 


Though the pathway be narrow, and strait be the gate, 
Though temptations beset them, and snares lie in wait, 


To prove that we’re striving to be humble and meek. 


Every particle of matter is an immensity ; 


For “The Friend.” 
The People of Turkey. 
(Concluded from page 323.) 

The Bulgarians are the descendants of a 
horde of Hunnish warriors from the banks 
of the Volga, who crossed the Danube about 
the year 679 A. D., and gradually coalesced 
with the previous inhabitants of the country 
they now occupy, which extends from the 
Danube River to the Balkan Mountains, and 
south of that range. Our author represents 
them as a peace-loving, hard-workimg people, 
but inferior to the Greeks in that versatility 
of talent which enables the latter to enter 
into and follow with success employments of 
almost any kind. Yet their persevering in- 
dustry and economy enable them to obtain 
a living from the soil notwithstanding the ir- 
regular system of taxation, and the tyrannies 
of the government officials to which they are 
subjected. 

‘The Turkish peasants are described as quiet 
and submissive subjects, but poor, ignorant 
and improvident. ‘They show signs in many 
places of decrease in numbers, and general 
deterioration. This is largely due to the 
drain upon the able-bodied men for military 
service, and to the general mismanagement 
of the civil government; which their natar- 
ally indolent habits, and lack of quickness of 
intellect, render more hurtful to their pros- 
perity than it is to that of the quicker-witted 
Greeks. 

The Armenians, driven from their own coun- 
try by the horrors of war, are scattered over 
all the countries of the East. Many of them 
inhabit the larger towns of Turkey and find 
employment in the mechanical arts, and in 
commerce and banking, in which they display 
much ability. They do not manifest a na- 
tional feeling to any great degree ; and have 
largely assimilated to the customs of the peo- 
ple among whom they live. 

The Jews dwelling in Turkey are, to a 
great extent, descendants of those expelled 
from Spain by the Inquisition and the edict 
of 1492: their language is a corrupt Spanish 
dialect. 

“ The chief occupations of the Jewish com- 
munity are banking and commerce. They 
excel in both to such a degree, that where a 
man belonging to another nationality can 
only realize a fair competence, the Israelite 
makes a fortune; whilst in positions in which 
other men would starve, the Jew will man- 
age to keep himself and family in comfort, 
The secret of this well-known fact lies in the 
unusual finesse and ability displayed by Isra- 
elites occupying bigh positions in the business 
world, and the cunning and ingenuity of the 
lower orders, who with moderate exertjon 
make the most of their trade, and extort all 
they can from those with whom they have 
dealings.”’ 

When Circassia was finally subjugated by 
the Russian armies in 1864, about 300,000 of 
the inhabitants migrated into Turkey. Clothes 
and rations were distributed to them by the 
Torkish authorities, and they were settled in 
different parts of its territory. Our author 
describes them as sad thieves, and a serious 
nuisance tothe more industrious people among 
whom they were located. She says :— 

“The depredations of the Circassians be- 


minded “is death, sorrow, and trouble.” These|every leaf, a world ; every insect an inexplic-|came so extensive that from one farm alone 
things are not only read, but truly known,/able compendium. How, then, can we com.-!in the district of Adrianople three hundred 
and every particular may feel both within.—|prehend all the mysteries of truth, and all the |and fifty head of cattle were stolen and never 


William Shewen. ways of the infinite God ?—Lavater. 


recovered. 














—— 


was established all over Bulgaria; the stolen 
animals taken from the villages found their 
way to Rodosto and Gallipoli, where they 
were shipped to Asia Minor and exchanged 
with stolen cattle from that coast. The dex- 
terity with which a Circassian, introducing 
himself into a stud, takes possession of the 
best horse, is the terror and wonder of the 
farmer. He uses a kind of lasso, which, cast 
over the head of the animal, enables him to 
mount it and stick to it as if horse and rider 
were one. The wildest animal is soon cowed 
under the iron sway of the rider, and disap- 
ears, to be seen no more.” 

‘«‘Becoming prosperous and wealthy through 
their continual depredations and robberies, the 
youthful portion of the community that had 
escaped sickness on first landing formed a 
lawless hostile faction in the land, having as 
little respect for the authority of the Porte as 
for the life and property of the natives. When 
the Government tried some years ago to bring 
a portion of them under military discipline, 
they rebelled and gave much trouble to the 
authorities in the capital itself, where it was 
found necessary to seize, exile, and otherwise 
punish some of the chiefs for insubordination.” 

“The Gipsies in Turkey, numbering about 
200,000 souls, profess outwardly Mohamme 
danism, bat keep so few of its tenets that the 
true believers, holding them in execration, 
deny their right to worship in the mosques 
or bury their dead in the same cemetery. 
Although not persecuted, the antipathy and 
disdain felt for them evinces itself in many 
ways, and appears to be founded upon astrange 
legend current in the country. This legend 
says that when the gipsy nation were driven 
out of their country.and arrived at Mekran, 
they constructed a wonderful machine, to 
\ which a wheel was attached. Nobody ap- 
‘peared able to turn this wheel till in the 
midst of their vain efforts some evil spirit 
presented himself under the disguise of a sage 
and informed the chief (whose name was 
Chen) that the wheel would be made to turn 
only when he had married his sister Guin. 
The chief accepted the advice, the wheel 
turned round, and the name of the tribe after 
this incident became that of the combined 
names of the brother and sister, Chenguin, the 
appellation of all the gipsies of Turkey at the 
present day. 

“This unnatural marriage, coming to the 
knowledge of one of the Moslem saints, was 
forthwith, together with the whole tribe, 
soundly cursed ; they were placed beyond 
the pale of mankind, and sent out of the 
country under the following malediction :— 
‘May you never more enter or belong to the 
seventy-seven and a half races that people the 
earth, but as outcasts be scattered to the four 
corners of the earth, homeless, wretched, and 
poor; ever wandering and toiling, never re- 
alizing wealth, enjoying the fruits of your 
labor, or acquiring the esteem of mankind!’ 

“T have related this legend because it re- 
presents in a very striking manner the condi- 
tion of the gipsies of Turkey as well as the 
belief placed in it by people of all creeds, 
who not only put them beyond the pale of 
humankind, but also deny to them what 
would be granted to animals—their alms. 
Last year during the Ramazan, a popular 
Hodja, preaching on charity to a large con- 
gregation of Mohammedans, thus addressed 
them—‘O true believers, open your purses 
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“A systematic company of cattle-stealers|every one of you, and give largely to the poor 


and needy! Refuse not charity either to Mo- 
hammedans or Christians, for they are sepa- 
rated from us only by the thickness of the 
skin of an onion; but give none.to the Chen- 
guins, lest part of the curse that rests upon 
their heads should fall upon yours!’ ” 

“The habits of these people are essentially 
nomadic. Sultan Murad IV. tried to check 
their roving disposition, by ordering that 
they should be permanently settled in the 
vicinity of the Balkans, and obliged to live a 
regular life; but disregarding the imperial de- 
cree, they dispersed all over the country, now 
pitching their tents in one place and now in 
another, like evil spirits bent on mischief, or 
birds of prey ready to pounce upon any game 
that offers itself. Their pilfering propensities 
are entirely directed to supplying the common 
wants of nature; they never grow rich on 
their plunder.” 

There are always men in every community 
whose store of time and zeal and helpfulness 
and money seems unlimited. If anything is 
to be done, the common opinion at once looks 
to these men to doit. But the fact that they 
have more time and money at their disposal, 
for any good use, is pretty sure to be nothing 
but an evidence of their frugality and pru- 


money for good things, inste 
them on frivolities. Ten foolish demands 
have to be refused, in order that there may 
be means to gratify one wise call. He who 
says no, wisely, to-day, is the man who will 
be able to say yes, wisely, to-morrow.—S. S. 
Times. 





An Unpublished Verse of Gray’s Elegy.—In 
his reading at Boston, recently, James T. 
Fields spoke of the lives of the poets Gray 
and Goldsmith. He said that in 1750 Gray 
showed his friends, in manuscript, the “ Elegy 
Written in a Country Church-yard.” He had 
much shrinking timidity with regard to its 
publication, but its sudden popularity when 
it appeared from the press, filled him with 
delight as well as with surprise. The poem 
was instantly translated into Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Portuguese, French, German, and 
Hebrew, so that the whole world read it con- 
temporaneously. When he first handed about 
the poem in manuscript, it contained a lovely 
verse which he discarded in the printing. It 
seems to me, said Fields, one of the most per- 
fect in the poem, and why he chose to omit it 
is still a mystery : 

There scattered oft the earliest of the year 

By hands unseen are showers of violets found, 


The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 


Ep. Recorder. 





Dr. Cullis tells, in one of his reports, of an 
aged Christian who, lying on his death-bed 
in the Consumptives’ Home, was asked the 
cause of his perfect peace, in a state of such 
extreme weakness that he was often entirely 
unconscious of all around him. He replied, 
‘¢ When I[ am able to think, I think of Jesus; 
and when [ am unable to think of Him I know 
He is thinking of me.” And to how many of 
the Lord’s dear suffering children have the 


| 


dence. Those whose hands and purses do the|them, the prison windows being 
most good are those who save strength and/as an extra precaution. I 
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For “The Friend” 
Nicholas Upsall. 


At a recent meeting of the New England 
Historic Society, held on the 7th of 5th mo., 
a sketch of the life of Nicholas Upsall was 
read by Augustine Jones, which is of interest 
to the members of the Society of Friends. N. 
Upsall was one who showed kindness to some 
of the early sufferers under the intolerant 
spirit of the Puritan settlers in Massachusetts. 

He came from England in 1630, and settled 
in Dorchester. He was one of the first one 
hundred and eight who were admitted to the 
privilege of a freeman, in 1631. It was de- 
termined that same day, that thereafter none 
should be made freemen who were not church 
members; this reduced the government toa 
theocracy. 

He appears to have been well esteemed, 
and filled several important public offices in 
Dorchester prior to his removal to Boston in 
1644. There he and his wife Dorothy were 
admitted members of the church in the 5th 
month of that year. He kept an inn called 
the Red Lyon Inn at the corner of North and 
Richmond Streets. 

“Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, the first 
Friends who visited America, arrived in May, 
1656, and, without law, were kept in prison 
five weeks, no one being allowed to speak to 
x boarded up 
Nicholas Upsall, 


ad of wasting|touched with compassion, gave the jailer five 


shillings a week for the privilege of farnish- 
ing food to save the lives of these women. 
This was in obedience to a law higher than the 
statutes of men. 

It has been said that these women visited 
churches insufficiently attired and did other 
insane and impossible things. It is certain, 
however, that neither of them had a moment 
of liberty in Boston, and that both were sent 
directly to Barbadoes. They were banished 
6 mo. 5, 1656. They had not taught heresy 
in words, but their sufferings attested the 
genuineness of their convictions and the firm- 
ness of their faith more completely than lan- 
guage could have done it. 

It does not appear that he suffered for these 
deeds of mercy; they may not have been 
known to the Government. His own perse- 
cution was, however, at hand. 

The first act of the General Court against 
Friends was dated Oct. 14, 1656. The pre- 
sumption ‘that every man knows the law’ 
was not relied on; the act was publicly read, 
attention of citizens being called to it by beat 
of drum through the streets. This was done 
in front of the Red Lyon Inn. And Nicholas 
Upsall hearing the act read before his door 
said that ‘he did look at it asa sad forerunner 
of some heavy judgment to follow upon the 
country.’ On the following morning he was 
called before the ceurt and charged with 
having expressed his disapprobation of the 
law against Quakers. He ‘in much tender- 
ness and love’ warned the magistrates to take 
heed lest they be found fighting against God. 

“ T testify against these cruel laws; 

Forerunners are they of some judgment on us; 
And, in the love and tenderness I bear 
Unto this town and people, I beseech you, 


O magistrates, take heed, lest ye be found 
As fighters against God.” 


He was fined for this twenty pounds, Gov- 


words of the Psalmist come with sweet con-jernor Endicott saying, ‘I will not bate him 


solation, “ I am poor and needy; yet the Lord|one groat.’ 


thinketh upon me.” 





He was besides banished, to de- 
part in thirty days, including four in prison, 
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THE FRIEND. 


and was fined three pounds more for not at-ldeferred, we may never again be able to per- 


tending worship after banishment. He is 
driven from his home, the Red Lyon Inn, 
near the beginning of winter, at sixty years 
of age; he passes the winter in Sandwich, 
and in the early spring is driven to Rhode 
Island, the sanctuary of men persecuted for 
conscience’ sake. 


The Indians give him a home, and one of/our wrath. 


them exclaims,‘ What a God have the English, 
who deal so with one another about their 
God !’ 

He returned to Boston in three years, and 
was instantly thrast into prison. He found 
there Daniel and Provided Southwick, who 
were offered to be sold as slaves, but there 
was no buyer. Whittier has described this 
scene in a spirited poem. 

William Robinson and Marmaduke Steven 
son were hanged in 1659, tradition says, on 
Liberty Tree, Boston, and Nicholas Upsall 
caused poles to be brought to fence in the pit 
where their bodies were thrown by the ex- 
ecutioner. 

He was in prison in Boston two years, and 
he ‘drew so many persons to him’ that he 
was sent down the harbor to the castle. 
Through the efforts of his wife and others he 
was permitted by the court to go to the house 
of John Capen, who was probably his wife’s 
brother. John Capen lived in Dorchester, 
and had early been selectman of the town 
with Nicholas Upsall. Here he remained 
four years, from 1662 to 1666, and died there 
Aug. 20, 1666. He was buried in Copp’s 
Hill Burying Ground, and the following is 
the inscription on the stone at his grave: 

NICHOLAS 
VPSALL AGED 
ABOvT 70 YEARS 
DYED Ye OF 
Avavst 1666 

The descendants of Nicholas Upsall, highly 
esteemed and respected people, are living 
now in Boston and New York. 

The inventory of his estate, deducting his 
debts, was £543 10s, a large estate then, and 
he had been ten years an exile or in prison 
and had to support both himself and family. 

He gave his books, papers, certain furni- 
ture and the use of a room during the life of 
his daughter, to the Society of Friends ; this 
room was in the Red Lyon Inn. The Yearly 
Meeting of Friends for New England, 4 mo. 
7, 1694, sold its interest under the will, and 
adding other money to the proceeds, built the 
first brick meeting house in Boston, near the 
site of the Quincy House, in Brattle Street. 

Nicholas Upsall was not a sectarian fanatic; 
he was a quiet, unobtrusive man of business, 
whose heart warmed at the sight of human 
suffering, a friend of the friendless, whoclothed 
the naked and fed the hungry—a good Samari- 
tan. And if we may not call him a great 
man, he certainly exhibits the real grandeur 
of moral herioism, when solitary and alone 
he confronts the Government with his honest 
conviction— 

“ At last the heart 
Of every honest man must speak or break.” 

So uncertain is life, and so manifold are the 
vicissitudes of human experiences, that any 
leave-taking may be forever. We are never 
sure of an opportunity to unsay the angry 


form. The only way, therefore, to save our 
selves from unavailing sorrow and regret, is 
to let love always rale in our hearts and con- 
trol our speech. If we should speak unad- 


visedly, giving pain to another heart, let 
reparation be made instantly, and upon the 
The sun should never go down apon 
We should never leave anything 
over night that we would not be willing to 
leave finally and forever, and which we would 
blush to meet again in the great disclosure. 


spot. 


Optimism and Pessimism. 

Two boys went to hunt grapes. One was 
happy because they found grapes. The other 
was unhappy because the grapes had seeds in 
them. 

Two men, being convalescent, were asked 
how they were. One said, “I am better to- 
day.” The other said, “1 was worse yester- 
day.” 

When it rains, one man says, “ This will 
make mud.’’ Another, “This will lay the 
dust.” 

Two boys examining a bush, one observed 
that it had athorn. The other that it hada 
rose. 

Two children looking through colored glass- 
es, one said, “ The world is blue.” And the 
other said. “It is bright.” 

Two boys eating their dinner, one said, “ I 
would rather have something better than 
this.” The other said, “ This is better thar 
nothing.” 

Two men went to see New York. One 
visited the saloons, and thought New York 
wicked. The other visited the homes, and 
thought New York good. 

Two boys looking at some skaters, one said, 
‘See how they fall.” The other, “See how 
they glide.” 

Two strangers to our world were offered 
refreshments. One took beer, and the other 
mead. The first said the world is bitter. The 
other that it is sweet. 

A servant thinks a man’s house is princi- 
pally kitchen. A guest that it is principally 
parlor. 

Two boys having a bee, one got honey and 
the other got stung. The first called it a 
honey bee: and the other, a stinging bee. 

Two boys got each an apple. One was 
thankful for the apple. The other was dis- 
satisfied because it was not two. 

“T am glad that I live,” says one man. “I 
am sorry | mast die,” says another. 

“Tam glad,” says one, “ that it is no worse.” 
‘‘T am sorry,” says another, ‘‘that it is no 
better.” 

One man counts everything that he has a 
gain. Another counts everything else that 
he conceives a loss. 

One man spoils a good repast by thinking 
of a better repast of another. Another enjoys 
a poor repast by contrasting it with none at 
all. 

Sitting down to the same table, one man 


One man enjoys what he has. 
suffers for what he has not. 

One man makes up his accounts from hig 
wants. Another from his assets. 

One man complains that there is evil in the 
world. Another rejoices that there is good in 
the world. 

One says, “Our good is mixed with evil.” 
Another says, “ Our evil is mixed with good.” 
—Independent. 


Another 


Natural History, Science, &e. 

Rooks.—Our attention was first attracted 
to these birds on a bright sunny morning in 
the month of February, when they came by 
hundreds, and set up such an outbreak of 
‘‘caws,” that the most indifferent persons 
could not be unaware of their presence. The 
severe weather of winter had prevailed but a 
few days before, and I considered it was 
somewhat strange at the time that these birds 
could be looking for the spring season on so 
short a notice, so I watched their doings very 
attentively. Each rook shouted as loud as 
it could, and every shout awoke a hundred 
reverberations. Sometimes a large number 
would simultaneously set out on the wing, 
and make a flight of considerable circuit, and 
then return, and set up as loud a cawing as 
ever. 

We all know that bright February days 
are generally followed by northeasterly blasts, 
of which there is an old adage that ‘ they 
are good for neither man nor beast” and, 
most certainly, they are not calculated to 
excite any merriment in the rookery. The 
birds sit in silence on the branches, swayed 
by the force of the wind, and have the ap- 
pearance of being uncomfortable to the last 
degree. 

About the first of March, however, if the 
weather be dry, and the wind not too boister- 
ous, the work of building begins in earnest. 
The older birds have only to effect a few re- 
pairs, but the young ones have to begin from 
the foundation. On the sixth of that month, 
I observed a couple just making a start, and 
though there was a great deal of noise, the 
tone and manner of the birds were different. 
They did not appear to be shouting one to 
another, as before, but seemed to caw for 
their own delectation and encouragement. 
At the end of the first day but little progress 
was made. No form of a nest was indicated 
by the few sticks that might have been care- 
lessly thrown together. On the following 
day the wind blew very hard, and all hands 
strack work. None was so adventurous a8 
to attempt to carry on business. The day 
following, however, the storm subsided; and 
though the weather continued cold, the colony 
once more became the scene of noise and 
activity. 

In the first stage of building, and even 
until the nest begins to assume a finished 
form, it is found necessary that one bird 
should remain on guard, while the other goes 
forth in search of building material. The 


can make his meal off pickles and another off| male bird does the work, not only by bring- 


sweetmeats. 

In drinking lemonade, you may detect only 
the sweet or only the sour. 

One man is thankful for his blessings. An- 
other is morose for his misfortunes. 

One man thinks he is entitled to a better 


ing home the sticks, twigs, and other re- 
quisites, but also of arranging them in order; 
whilst the [female’s] daty is to take care of 
the property already acquired. It is during 
her absence that most of the depredations are 
committed. Such pilferings are managed in 


word, or draw out the cruel thorn we left|world, and is dissatisfied because he hasn’t}the most stealthy manner possible; the thief, 


rankling in a tender heart. The kindness we 
felt prompted to do to-day, but neglected or 


got it. Another thinks he is not justly enti- 
tled to any, and is satisfied with this. 


which is generally a near neighbor, pretends 
to be very busy, and when sho imagines that 
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no one is looking on, will nip up a twig and|without fear of molestation, but not to build|tricity comes out of every rock, and darts 
apply it, as well as any other portion of the/there. If a magpie, however, should put injhere and there with indescribable radiance. 
unprotected property, to her own purposes.|an appearance, a great commotion would be/An observer says that it played around him 


I have never seen a theft committed openly,|the immediate consequence. 
probably from the fear of exciting popular|latter bird compelled to beat a retreat when 


indignation. followed by several black gentry, who as- 
The breaking off of twigs and sticks from |sumed a very threatening attitude. 
the branches of trees must be very bard work.| Rooks have frequently taken up their quar- 


I have seen the ere ena shot down his back, glanced 


out of his feet, and so completely filled him 
that he became charged like a Leyden jar. 


———s+.2se—— 


Nine-tenths of the poor need moral hel 


A rook may be often seen tugging away for|ters amidst the bustle and constant traffic of |More than they need material help. While 


half an hour before its purpose can be ac-|public thoroughfares, apparently unconcerned 
complished. During the two days’ storm to/about the passing and repassing of the crowd ; 
which [| alluded just now, a great quantity of|but when their abode is situated in a remote 


they are in their present condition of mind, 
alms are more likely to be a curse than a 
blessing to them. They are poor and de- 


what might appear, at first sight, to be use-|district, they are extremely susceptible of|gtaded only because their inner life was first 


ful material, was strewn on the ground, but 
the rooks never attempted to make any use 
of it. Probably they knew by instinct that 
what they gathered themselves from off the 
living trees was more sound and durable 
than such as was brought down by the wind. 
When carrying home the larger sticks, the 
birds often appear to be much exhausted with 
the labor, and in attempting to wend a some- 
what intricate way amongst the branches, 
they not unfrequently lose their prize, when 
within a féw yards, or even feet, of their 
destination ; still I could not make ont that 
under such circumstances a rook ever de- 
scended for the purpose of recovering what 
it had lost. They seemed to bear their mis- 
fortune in a philosophical spirit, and set to 
forage again without delay. At the end ofa 
week’s work the nest I was especially watch- 
ing began to assume its veritable form, the 
female was able to sit in it, but would hop 
out on the return of her partner, in order 
that he might the more conveniently continue 
the building or lining process. At a certain 
os the nest is supposed to have attained a 
egal settlement, after which both birds may 


the approach of strangers. Even the appear- 
ance of a strange dog or cat is, in some Cases, 


a sufficient cause for exciting a great noise 
and commotion; whilst those which belong 


to the place would attract no attention what- 
ever. 


In common with other kinds of birds, rooks 


will sometimes help themselves to fruit, newly 
sown corn, and the young tubers of potatoes; 
still the incalculable good they do in clearing 
the earth of grubs, so destructive to crops, is 
surely more than a compensation for such 
depredations.—Chamber’s Journal. 

Intra-Mercurial Planets—From a compari- 
son of his own and Professor Watson’s ob- 
servations of stars near the sun during the 
last total eclipse, Prof. Swift arrives at the 
conclusion that four intra-mercurial planets 
were seen on that occasion—two by Prof. 
Watson and two by himself. 

Stability of Cleopatra’s Needle.—A curious 
controversy has been going on in the London 
Times as to the stability of Cleopatra’s Needle, 
recently imported from Egypt. The smallest 
diameter is five feet and it is calculated to be 


able to resist a pressure of 80 or 90 lbs. per 


leave home with impunity. In about a fort-|square foot; the question is whether the wind 


night the dwelling is complete. 


pressure ever attains that amount, some as- 


Up to this time the entire colony leave the jserting that 55 lbs. is the maximum; and the 
building places at night and proceed to their!discussion has brought out the assertion that 


roosting quarters in a body, which are fre- 
quently some miles away, generally in an 
extensive wood, which affords shelter from 
the wind. It is interesting to observe that 
in their course the number of the flock is fre- 


our ordinary anemometers are entirely unre- 
liable, and fears are entertained that the 
needle is not safe. 


An effective application of the science of|* he ee ee 


photography to the detection of criminals 


quently increased, being joined by parties|has been adopted by the Bank of France. An 


coming from different quarters, and falling in 
amicably together. 

As soon as the period of building is over, 
and the time for laying their eggs has come, 
the rooks take up their permanent quarters 
beside their nests. 

In a week or ten days they usually have 
four or five eggs iu the nest, and then the 
process of incubation begins. During this 
time the male bird is most assiduous ir the 
discharge of his domestic duties. He brings 


home abundant food for the use of his sitting! 


mate, and occasionally takes her place in the 
nest, whilst she goes abroad, it may be, for 
an airing. About the middle of April the 
young birds may be heard giving utterance 











invisible camera, with proper apparatus, is 
placed in a gallery behind the desk of the 
cashiers, who, when they suspect any body 
of an attempt to swindle, give a private sign 
to an unseen operator, and he takes at once 
a portrait of the suspicious person, while en- 
gaged in conversation by the cashiers. Seve- 
ral cunning forgers have been copied in this 
manner, and were astonished when brought 
face to face with their counterfeit present- 
ments. 
forgery was arrested in Marseilles; but he 
showed letters and brought witnesses (ac- 
complices) to prove his innocence. They 
seemed so convincing that he was released, 
and was on the point of sailing for Alexandria, 


to a squeaking note, whilst the parents send | Egypt, when a detective arrived from Paris 


Not long since, a man suspected of 


impoverished ; if they could be taught self- 
denial and self respect, and the value of char- 
acter, they would speedily find a way out of 
their pauperism. Inspire them witha higher 
motive, teach them to postpone present gratifi- 
cation for future good, lift up before them a 
hope of better life, and the great majority of 
them would soon be above the need of charity. 
In other words, the ideas and sentiments 
which it is the business of the churches to 
propagate, are what they are starving for.— 
Late Paper. 


Experience and Incident.—“ Before they call 
I will answer.’’—A Dutch preacher one even- 
ing held a meeting in a strange city. While 
he was preaching and enforcing upon the 
hearts of his hearers the doctrine of the cross, 
a police officer came into the room and for- 
bade him to go on. He even commanded 
him to leave the city. As he was a stranger 
in the place, and the night was dark, he wan- 
dered around the city gates. He was not, 
however, without consolation, for he remem- 
bered Him who had said, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” He had been long in the school of 
Christ, and had learned to watch for the 
slightest intimations of his will. While he 
was thus wandering around, suddenly he saw 
“ See,” he said to 
| himself, “ perbaps the Lord has provided me 
a shelter there,” and in the simplicity of faith 
he directed his steps thither. On arriving he 
heard a voice in the house, and as he drew 
nearer he found that a man was praying. 
Joyful, he hoped that he had found here the 
house of a brother. He stood quiet for a 
minute, and heard the following words poured 
out from an earnest heart: “ Lord Jesus, they 
have driven thy servant from the city, and 
he is perhaps at this moment wandering ina 
strange place, of which he knows nothing. O 
may he find my home, that he may receive 
here food and lodging.” The preacher having 
heard these words glided into the house, and 
jas soon as the speaker said “ Amen,” he saw 
his prayer was answered. Both fell on their 
knees and thanked the Lord, who is a hearer 
of prayer, and who never leaves nor forsakes 











forth a kind of gobbling sound. Their labors|with a photograph taken at the Bank of| ane Sentenen vals Suen, 


in bringing food for their young are un-|France. He was re-arrested, and found to 
wearied, commencing with the first streak of be the original of the photograph, which led THE FRIEND. 
FIFTH MONTH 31, 1879. 





dawn for the “early worm” and finishing|to the discovery of various forgeries, and 
only at nightfall. Sometimes they return caused him to be sent to prison for ten years. 
from the fields singly, sometimes together, to} Some curious natural phenomena are wit- 
their clamorous brood. And so the daily | nessed from the summit of Pike’s Peak. Elec-| The need of relaxation and rest, after severe 
round of labor goes on until the young bird’s | tric storms are so remarkable there that those|or long-continued toil, is universally felt. It 
4“ brancher,” and the branchers have flown.;who have witnessed them are eloquent as to is as essential to our brains as our muscles— 

Rooks have their partiality and their aver- their splendor. Little thunder accompanies to our mind as our bodies. There are few 
sion to certain classes of other birds. Jack- them, but the whole mountain seems to be who have not felt the beneficial and invigor- 
daws and starlings are free to visit the colony on fire, and the top one sheet of flame. Elec-'ating effect of a thorough change in one’s 
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mode of living—such as the merchant experi- 
ences when he leaves his counting-room and 
its cares and responsibilities, and spends a 
week or two by the sea-shore, or among the 
mountains, or in the quiet retirement of the 
country. The freedom from care, and the 
feeling of rest, have in thousands of cases re- 
stored the wasted energies, and enabled the 
visitor to return to his usual employments 
and take up his load of duties with fresh vigor 
and courage. 

Bat while relaxation and amusement are 
allowable and right within certain limits, it 
is needful to be on our guard that they do not 
become excessive in amount, or hurtful in 
character. The true Christian, even in those 
times when most unbent and at ease, can par- 
take in nothing which is tainted with evil, or 
whose tendency is to lower the standard of 
morality, or to act injuriously on his own 
spiritual condition or that of others. The in 
nocency, sweetness and conscientious careful- 
ness which should mark his character, must 
manifest itself then as well as at all other 
times. The declaration of our Saviour, that 
a tree is known by its fruit, gives us ground 
to believe, that those who indulge in anything} 
wrong, when from under their usual restraint, | 
have not yet known what it is to have all) 
things in them “ made new.” 

There is a strong tendency to excessive in- 
dulgence in the community, in many of the 
games and sports practised for amusement. 
The desire to excel in them takes hold of the 
mind, and they are studied and pursued with 
an eagerness altogether inconsistent with the 
primary or professed object of furnishing that 
mental or physical change which will restore 
to the system its power of resuming the real| 
business of life with efficiency. Whenever 
amusement thus ceases to be a means, and be- 
comes an end which is sought for its own sake, 
it falls below the dignity which belongs to a 
rational and immortal being. 

In many of the colleges and institutions for 
learning, of our country, active amusements, 
such as base ball, cricket and rowing are re- 
sorted to, as a relief from the tension of severe 
study. It may not be wise to prohibit these, 
when kept within proper limits, unless some 
other forms of active exercise could be sub- 
stituted, which would be better adapted for 
the same purpose, or less liable to abuse. But 
the growing custom of continuous and sys- 
tematic training in these pursuits, and of con- 
testing for superiority in skill with the stu- 


dents of other schools, is a perversion of the} P° 


right object, that calls loudly on those inte- 


rested in such establishments, to check a prac-| age 


tice which threatens to become a source of 
serious evil. 

The spirit of rivalry is often strong in the 
young, and though they may be well-disposed, 
yet they have not bad that experience in life 
which will enable them to foresee the evil re- 
sults flowing from such contests. They can- 
not fully appreciate the tendency of undue 
culture of the muscles to lower the moral and 
intellectual tone, and to approximate the in- 
dividual in some measure to the level of the 
professional athlete—a level so low that he 
who excels in that capacity has very rarely 
been worthy of imitation in the higher and 
nobler parts of man’s nature. 

We are sorry, therefore, to observe these 
trials of skill between the students of different 
schools, believing that evil will flow from 
them. 


THE FRIEND. 


During the past few months, exhibitions] 


have become common in some of our large 
cities of ‘‘ walking matches,” both of men and 
women, in which the physical strength and 
endurance of individuals are tested under con- 
ditions closely resembling those of animals in 
a race course. These exhibitions are said to 
have been attended by a large number of 
spectators. Are not the feelings which are 
gratified by such displays, closely allied to 
those which in former ages led to gladiatorial 
contests; and in these days promote the brutal 
amusements of bull-baiting and prize-fighting; 
and do they not both indicate and foster a 
condition of mind far removed from that 
which becomes a people professing the self: 
denying religion of Christ, or even claiming 
to belong to a race of beings distinguished 
from the lower orders by a higher intellectual 
development? 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StTates.—An interesting report of the recent 
exercises at Hampton Normal and Agricultural Col- 
lege, gives an encouraging statement of the progress of 
the Indian students. Of these there are 18 adult men, 
Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Arrapahoes, who were taken 
prisoners of war four years since, and sent as captives 
to St. Augustine; 40 boys and 9 girls were gathered 
from agencies in the West, where they had received 
some training, and are represented to be bright, intelli- 
gent children. These have been at the school since last 
autumn, the older Indians more than a year. The 
latter can read intelligibly from the Bible and other 
books: showed remarkable familiarity with the map of 
the United States and arithmetic, and had evinced 
creditable interest and progress in the workshop where 
they have received instruction in the mechanic arts. 

The returns to the Department of Agriculture show 
the average wages of labor, without board, on yearly 
engagements have declined from $21.29 per month to 
$20,26, or 4.8 per cent. during the past year. The cost 
of board of farm laborers declined 4.16 per cent. Four 
States, and two Territories show an increased rate of 
wages—Minnesota, Colorado, California, Oregon, New 
Mexico and Washington Territory—all others a de- 
cline. This is greatest in Vermont, 39 per cent., Mary- 
land, 23 per cent., and Virginia 18} per cent. 

The cost of subsistence has advanced in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico and Wash- 
ington Territory. All other States show a smaller cost 
of subsistence. 

The general tone of correspondence is hopeful of a 
revival of industry, and the surplus of unemployed 
labor is growing less. -Good labor can generally find 
employment at fair prices. Many are idle because they 
will not accept reduced wages. 

During the year 1878, forty-eight railroads were sold 
under foreclosure, representing $151,616,700 of capital 
stock, and $160,014,500 of bonds and debt. 

The U. S. ship Constitution arrived at New York on 
the 24th inst., with returned goods from the Paris Ex- 
sition. 

William Lloyd Garrison, the noted abolitionist, died 
in‘New York on the 24th inst., in the 74th year of his 


ge. 

The telephone is being satisfactorily introduced into 
underground and submarine operations. The divers 
find no difficulty in conversing, while at work, with the 
engineers directing their operations, thus effecting a 
great saving of time. In the diver’s telephone the wires 
are carried into his helmet through the air tube, and 
are thus amply protected. 

The Legislative Appropriation bill, as amended by 
the Senate, has been concurred with by the House, and 
has been forwarded to the President. The Warner 
silver bill passed the House on the 24th inst., by a vote 
of 114 yeas, 97 nays. 

The mortality of Philadelphia during the past week 
was 261. Of whom 171 were adults and 90 children— 
42 being under one year of age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, 107}; do. 5’s, 104}; 
43 per cents, registered, 106{; coupon, 108 ; 4 per cents, 
103%. The subscriptions to $10 refunding certificates 
to date, have been $24,147,150. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings at 13$ a 13§ cts. per lb. 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleam.—Crude 7} cts., in bbls.; standard white, 
8¢ cts. for export, and 9} a 10} cts. per gallon for home 


use. Linseed oil, 59 a 60 cts. for American, and 604 
61 cts. for Calcutta. Lard oil, 48 a 49 cts.; crude 
sperm, 774 cts., and winter bleached, 95 a 98 cts.; neats- 
foot, 60 cts. for No. 1, and 75 cts. per gallon for prime, 

Seeds. — Clover, 5} a 6} cts. per pound; Flax- 
$1.40 a $1.42 per bushel. Timothy $1.35 a $1.40 per 
bushel. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra, $4.50 a $4.70; Penna. and 
Ohio, $5 a $5.25; patent and other high grades, $7.75 
a $8. Rye flour, $2.87} a $3. Corn meal, $2.40, 
Bran, $13.75 a $14.25 per ton. 

Grain.—Amber wheat, $1.16 a $1.17; red, $1.13 
$1.14; white, 1.18. Corn, 40a 44 cts. Oats, mixed, 
33} a 34 cts.; white, 35 a 36 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 55 a 65 cts. ; straw, 80 a 90 ects. per 100 
pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull and lower—2614 head arrived 
and sold at 3} a 5} cts. per lb. Cows, $25 a $45 per 
head. Sheep, 4} a 5} cts. per lb. Hogs, 5 a 5} cts, 
per lb., as to quality. 

ForeEIGn.—It was announced in the House of Lords 
on the 26th, that the Secretary of State for India, had 
received a telegram from Major Cavagnari, stating that 
he had signed the treaty with the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan. The treaty is said to bring rich gains to England. 

News from South Africa do not encourage a hope of 
a speedy termination of the war. Preparations are 
being made for a more general invasion of the Zulu 
country. General Wolseley has been appointed Su- 
preme Military and Civil Commander of Natal, Trans- 
vaal, and other districts adjoining and included in the 
seat of war. 

The French Government recently paid the last in- 
stalment of its debt of 1,500,000,000 francs to the Bank 
of France, incurred at the time of the war with Ger- 
many. 

The sub-committee of the Darien Canal Congress has 
presented a report, admitting the possibility of the 
Nicaragua route, with locks, but consider the level 
canal course, proposed by Lieut. Wyse, the best. The 
estimated cost of the latter is £42,000,000. 

The winter just passed is said to have been one of 
the coldest on record in France, in a long time. The 
thermometer did not reach an extraordinarily low 
figure, but remained at a very small elevation for an 
unusually long space of time. 

The German Empire has 21 universities, with 1250 
professors, and more than 17,000 students. 

The Danube river is reported very high, the water 
being within two feet of the highest point recorded, and 
is still rising. Nearly all the Austrian villages between 
Pesth and Bazias, have water in the streets. At Bel- 
grade the river is twenty miles wide. 

Russia is said to have the highest death rate of any 
country that collects mortality statistics. In 1877, the 
rate was from 30 to 50 per thousand. The ravages of 
diphtheria put it first in the list of diseases; next came 
typhoid fever, and next small-pox. There are about 
14,000,000 sectarians in Russia who do not allow vac- 
cination, and hence the large mortality from small pox. 

Of the fourteen Nihilists recently court-martialed at 
Kieff, two have been sentenced to be shot, ten to vari- 
ous terms of penal servitu le, and iwo released. Among 
them were three women sentenced to fifteen years each. 
Incendiary fires continue in some sections. 

The recent vote in Switzerland, it is said, does not 
actually revive capital punishment, but leaves each 
canton at liberty to enact it or not. 

The British India Steam Navigation Company's 
steanier Ava, has been sunk by collision with another 
vessel. Sixty-six of the crew and four passengers were 
drowned. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 
Wanted a teacher for the Girls’ School. Application 
may be made to 
John W. Biddle, No. 726 Buttonwood St. 
Ephraim Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. 
Rebecca W. Kite, No. 459 North Fifth St. 
Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C, HAL, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





